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Moral Tales. 











MY FORTUNE’S MADE. 


An amusing, sketch,—BY MARY ALEXINA SMITH. 


My young friend, Cora Lee, was a gay, dashing girl, 
fond of dress, and looking always, to use a common say- 
ing, just as if out of a band-box. Cora was a belle, of 
course, and had many admirers. Among the number of 
these was a young man named Edward Douglass, who was 
the very pink of neatness in all matters pertaining to dress, 
and exceeding particular in the observance of the little 


I saw from the first, that if Douglass pressed his suit, 
Cora’s heart would be an easy conquest; and so it proved. 

‘* How admirably they are fitted for each other,” I re- 
marked to my husband on the night of the wedding. 
‘Their tastes are similar, and their habits so much alike, 
that no violence will be done the feelings of either, in the 
more iutimate associations that marriage brings. Both 
are neat in person, and orderly by instinct, and both have 


‘‘From all present appearances, the match may be a 
good one,” replied my husband. I thought there was 
something like reservation in his tone. 

“Do you really think so?” said I, a little ironically, 
for Mr. Smith’s approval of the marriage was hardly warm 


“Qh, certainly; why not?” he replied. 

I felt a little fretted at my husband’s mode of speaking ; 
but made no further remark on the subject. He is never 
very enthusiastic or sanguine; and did not mean in this 
instance, to doubt the fitness of the parties for happiness 
in the marriage state, as I half imagined. For myself, I 
warmly approved my friend’s choice, and called her hus- 
band a lucky man to secure for his companion through 
life, a woman so admirably fitted to make one like him 
But a visit which I paid to Cora one day, about 
six weeks after the honey moon had expired, lessened my 
enthusiasm, and awakened some unpleasant doubts. It 
happened that I called soon after breakfast. Cora met 
me in the parlor, looking like a very fright. She wore a 
soiled and rumpled morning wrapper; her hair was in 
papers, and she had on dirty stockings, and a pair of old 
slippers, down at the heels. 

** Bless me, Cora,”’ said I, ‘“‘ what is the matter—have 


Why do you ask? Is my dishabille rather on 


** Candidly, I think it is, Cora,” was my frank answer. 
“Oh well, no matter,” she carelessly replied, ‘‘ my for- 


**T don’t clearly understand you,” said I. 

“I’m married, you know,” 

‘© Yes, I am aware of that fact.” 

‘‘No need of being so particular in dress now.” 


“Did’nt I just say,” replied Cora, ‘“ My fortune’s 
I’ve got a husband.” 


Beneath an air of jesting, was apparent the real earnest- 


“You dressed with a careful regard to taste and neat- 
ness, in order to win Edward’s love?” said I. 


* And should you not do the same in order to retain it?” 
Do you think my husband’s af- 
fection goes no deeper than my dress? I should be sorry, 
He loves me for myself.” 

“No doubt of that in the world, Cora. But remember 
that he cannot see what is in your mind, except by what 
If he admires your taste, for instance, 
it is not from any abstract appreciation_of it, but because 
the taste manifests itself in what youdo. And depend 
upon it, he will find it a very hard matter to admire and 
approve your taste in dress, for instance, when you appear 
before him so often in your present unattractive attire. 
If you do not dress well for your husband’s eyes, for 
whose eyes, pray, do you dress? You are as neat when 
abroad as you were before your marriage.” 

“As to that, Mrs. Smith, common decency requires 
that when I go up the street or into company, I shall 
dress well—to say nothing of the pride one feels in look- 


**And does not common decency and hatural pride 
argue as strougly in favor of your dressing well at home, 
and for the eye of your husband, whose approval and ad- 
miration must be dearer than the approval and admiration 


** But he doesu’t want to see me rigged out in silks and 
A pretty bill my dressmaker would 
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stool Condensed from Chambers’ Miscellany. 
Gazette, The above picture represents an interview between 
M. Grandville, the master of a pretty country-house in 
France, and his gardener, Jacque Denoyer. ; Lin 
meetings, The gardener is a man of about forty, with a wife and | good principles.” 
clievelie three children. He has been very poor, and is now only 
do at kept from suffering by the kindness of his master, who 
» niin desires to do him good, and requests him to give a his- 
nd oo tory of his past life. Poor Jacque has had a good educa- 
make bi tion, is smart, active, and ingenious; and it is a mystery 
rand ts. to his good master, why he has never been successful in | enough to suit my fancy. 
edit. life. Jacque accordingly tells his story, which is as 
follows. 
When very young, his father, an honest stone-cutter, 
Why df sent him to school, at the recommendation of a kind friend, 
yr another, Mr. Imbert, who offered to take him into his office, and 
‘ul to the! make him an architect. But unfortunately for the young 
not wall scholar, he learned so quickly, that he soon gained the 
pape w reputation of being a genius. Jacque, therefore did not 
evil a like the confinement of Mr. Imbert’s study, where he was 
ot and put taken on leaving school, and tired of his “‘ dog-life,” as he | happy 
called it, he made up his mind to be a soldier, and left his 
kind master to enlist in the army. 
At this time, the French were, under Napojeon, march- 
ing into Russia, in the vain hope of gaining a decisive 
—_—-—-J victory there. Of the few thousands that returned from 
that fatal expedition, half dead with hunger and cold, 
Jacque was one. On reaching Paris, he found his father 
dead, his old master had left the country, and his mother, 
Ly; half blind, was living in great poverty. A short time after | you been sick ?” 
lay; her son’s return, she died, leaving him more miserable and “No. 
| see friendless than ever. Fortune, however, seemed now to | the extreme?” 
ne tree.” favor poor Jacque. He went in search of his uncle, who 
ll, lived in a distant town,’ found him living comfortably and 
school, quietly, with his step-daughter, Toinette. Father Mer- | tune’s made.” 
one, 1B cier, this was his uncle’s name, kept a small school, and 
> good fu. owned the house where he lived, and asmall garden at- 
now tached. to it. He treated his nephew with the utmost 
kindness, and offered to make him his heir, if he would 
ne marry Toinette ; and this Jacque gladly consented to do, “ Why not?” 
at for he loved his pretty cousin. And now all would have 
nick been successful, if it had not been for the roaming dis- | made. 
ade sick; ' Hf osition of our hero; but he soon got tired of school teach- 
on ing, for his uncle had left the school in his charge, and | ness of my friend. 
ay determined to sell his cottage and farm, and go once 
feet, More in search of better fortune with his wife, Toi- 
and sweeh Ht nette, “ Certainly I did.” 
“0 From this time, Jacque was again a homeless wanderer; 
“mp and afier changing his place of residence, times without “ Why Mrs. Smith! 
ead, a: number, he at last was fortunate enough to meet with M. 
nom mn Grandville, who saved him and his family from starvation, | to think that. 
Peas and employed him as a gardener. 
Marr Axs. When Jacque had finished his story, which we have 
taken the liberty to condense, his kind master saw at once | you do or say. 
the secret of his ill success. Instead of having a definite 
aim in view, he had wasted all his energies in changing 
his occupation in the pursuit of something better. Seeing 
this, M. Grandville gave his gardengr much excellent ad- 
, Vice, and what was still better, promised, if Jacque would 
, befaithful and constant, to educate his children, and pro- 
vide for his wants. This kindness was not lost upon the 
grateful man, and from this time, he éhdeavored to pur- 
sue his occupation with energy and perseverance, and 
Was enabled to educate his family and became himself a 
wiser and a better man. 
This story teaches a moral, which it would be well if | ing well.” 
ul our young readers would keep in mind, and bear with 
‘em through life. It is this. In order to succeed, we 
Must have a worthy object in view, towards which our 
r *nergies must be directed. Then, in whatever station in 
p life God has placed us, our course through this world will | of the whole world ?” 
; tea useful and happy one, and we shall not have lived in 
Anwie. BUR. M. w. p. | satins all the time. 





have against him in that event. 
than that, I flatter myself.” 

‘Street or ball room attire is one thing, Cora—and be- 
coming home apparel another. We look for both in their 
place.”” 

Thus I argued with the thoughtless young wife, but 
my words made no impression. When abroad, she dress- 
ed with exquisite taste, and was lovely to look upon; but 
at home she was careless and slovenly, and made it al- 
most impossible for those who saw her, to realize that she 
was the brilliant beauty that they had met in company but 
a short time before. But even this did not last long. I 
noticed afier a few months, that the habits of home were 
confirming themselves, and becoming apparent abroad. 
Her fortune was made, and why should she now waste 


time, or employ her thoughts about matters of personal 
appearance ? 


The habits of Mr. Douglass on: 
change. He was orderly as before, 
same regard to neatness. He never a 
fast table in the morning, without being’ shaved—nor did 
he lounge about in the evening in his shirt sleeves. The 
slovenly habits into which Cora had fallen, annoyed him 
seriously, and still more, when her carelessness about her 
appearance began to manifest tiself abroad as well as 
at home. When he hinted anything on the subject, she 
did not hesitate to reply in a jesting manner that her for- 
tune was made, and she need not trouble herself any lon- 
ger about how she looked. 

Douglass did not feel very much complimented, but 
‘Ys he had his share of good sense, he saw that to assume 
a cold and offended manner, would do no good. 

“If your fortune is made, so is mine,” he replied, on 
one occasion, quite coolly, and indifferently. Next morn- 
ing he made his appearance at the breakfast table, with a 
beard of twenty-four hours’ growth. 

‘You haven’t shaved this morning, dear,” said Cora, 
to whose eyes the dirty looking face of her husband was 
particularly unpleasant. 

“No,” he replied carelessly. ‘ It’s a serious trouble to 
shave every day.” 

. “But you look so much better with a cleanly shaved 
ace.” 

‘Looks are nothing—ease and comfort is everything,” 
said Douglass, 

‘“* But common decency, Edward.” 

“T see nothing indecent in a long beard,” replied the 
husband. : 

Still Cora argued, but in vain. Her husband went off 
to his business with his unshaven face. 

“IT don’t know whether to shave or not,” said Douglass, 
next morning, running over his rough face, upon which 
was a beard of forty-eight hours’ growth. His wife had 
hastily thrown on a wrapper, with slip-shod feet, and head 
like a mop, was lounging in a large rocking chair, await- 
ing the breakfast bell. 

‘For mercy’s sake, Edward, don’t go any longer with 
that shocking dirty face,’’ spoke up Cora. “Ifyou knew 
how dreadfully you looked !” 

“Looks are nothing,” replied Edward, stroking his 
beard. 

‘* What has come over you all at once 7” 

“ Nothing ; only it’s such a trouble to shave every day.’’ 

‘But you didn’t shave yesterday.” 

“I know it; I am just as well off to-day, as if I had. 
So much saved, at any rate.” 

But Cora urged the matter, and her husband finally 
yielded, and mowed down the luxuriant growth of beard. 

“‘How much better you do look?” said the young 
wife. ‘‘ Now don’t go another day without shaving.” 

‘** But why should I take so much trouble about mere 
looks? I’m just as good with a long beard as with a 
short one. It’s a good deal of trouble to shave every day, 
You can love me just as well, and what need I care about 
what others may say or think ?” 

On the following morning, Douglass appeared not only, 
with a long beard, but with a bosom and collar that were 
soiled and rumpled. 

“Why, Edward, how you do look!” said Cora, 
‘You've neither shaved nor put on a clean shirt.’ 

Edward stroked his face, and run his fingers along the: 
the edge of his collar, remarking indifferently, as he did 
so— 

‘“‘Tt’s no matter—I Jook well enough. This being so 
very particular in dress is a waste of time, and I'm getting 
tired of it.” : 

And in this trim, Douglass went.off to his business. 
much to the annoyance of his wife, who could not bear 
to see her husband looking so slovenly, ; 

Gradually, the declension from neatness went on, until, 


Edward has more sense 








contrary, did not 





Edward was quite a match for his wife, and yet, strange 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











to say, Cora had not taken the hint, broad as it was. 
In her own person she was as untidy as ever, 

About six months after their marriage, we invited a 
few friends to spend a social evening with us, Cora and 
her husband among the number. Cora came alone, quite 
early, and said that her husband was very much engaged, 
and could not come till after tea. My young friend had 
not taken much pains with her attire. Indeed, her ap- 
pearance mortified me, as it contrasted so decidedly with 
that of the other ladies who were present; and I could 
not help suggesting to her that she was wrong in being so 

‘indifferent about per dress.’ But she laughingly replied 
to me— 

“You know my fortune’s made now, Mrs. Smith. I 
can afford to be negligent in these matters. It’s a great 
waste of time to dress so much.” , 

I tried to argue against this, but could make no im- 
pression upon her. 

About an hour after tea, and while we were all engaged 
in pleasant conversation, the door of the parlor opened, 
and in walked Mr. Douglass. At first glance, I thought 
I must be mistaken. But no, it was Edward himself. 
But what a figure he did cut. His uncombed hair was 
standing up in stiff pikes, in almost an hundred different 
directions ; his face could not have felt the touch of a ra- 
zor for two or three days; and he was guiltless of a clean 
linen for at least the same length oftime. His vest was 
soiled, his boots unblacked, and there was an unmistake- 
able hole in one of his elbows. 

“Why, Edward!” exclaimed his wife, with a look of 
mortification and distress, as her husband came across the 
room, witha face in which no consciousness of the figure 
he cut, could be detected. 

“Why, my low! what is the matter?” said my 
husband, fra he perceived that the ladies were 
beginning tot and that the gentlemen were looking 
at each other and trying to repress their risible tenden- 
cies, and therefore deemed it best to throw off all reserve 
on the subject. 

“The matter? Nothing’s the matter, I believe; why 
do youask?” Douglass looked grave. 

** Well may he ask what’s the matter ?” broke in Cora, 

energetically. ‘‘ How could you come here inguch a plight?” 

“ in such a plight?” and Edward looked down at him- 
self; felt his beard, and run his fingers through his hair. 
“ What's the matter? Is anything wrong ?’‘ * 

** You look as if you had just waked up from a nap of 
a week with your clothes on, and come off without wash- 
ing your face or combing your hair,” said my husband. 

*©Oh!” and Edward’s countenance brightened a little. 
Then he said with much gravity of manner :— 

‘ve been extremely hurried of late, and only left my 
store a few moments ago. I hardly thought it worth while 
to go home and dress up. I knew we were all friends 
here.. Besides, ‘‘ as my fortune is made,” (and he glanced 
with a look not to be mistaken, towards his wife)—I don’t 
feel called upon togive as much attention to dress as for- 
merly. Before I was married, it was necessary to be par- 
ticular in these matters, but now it’s of no consequence.” 

I turned toward Cora. Her face was like crimson. In 
a few moments she arose and went quickly from the room. 
I followed her, and Edward came after us, pretty soon. 
Hé found his wife in tears and sobbing hysterically. 

“I’ve got a carriage at the door,” he said to me aside, 
half laughing, half serious. .“‘So help her on with her 
things, and we’ll retire in disorder.” 

* But it’s too bad in you, Mr. Douglass,” replied I. 

‘Forgive me for making your house the scene of this 
lesson to Cora,” he whispered. : 

“Tt had to be given, and I thought I could venture to 
tresspass on your forbearance.” 

‘I'll think about that,” said I in return. 

In a few minutes Cora and her husband retired, and 
in spite of good breeding, and everything else, we all had 
a hearty laugh over the matter, on my return toghe par- 
Jor, where I explained the curious litile scene that had 
just occurred. . 

How Cora and her husband settled the affair between 
themselves, I never inquired. But one thing is certain— 
T never saw hér in a slovenly dress afterwards, at home or 
abroad. She was cured. 
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This afforded her a gleam of hope, but her fears still pre- 
What could Matilda do, penniless, in the 
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Narrative. 





AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 


Among the passengers in the steamer Commodore, from 
‘this cityto New Haven, last Saturday morning, were the 
wife of a Cornish miner, named Rowe, and five or six 
children, chiefly girls, the oldest not exceeding ten or 
eleven years of age, and the youngest a babe. They ar- 
rived here from Wales only about two weeks since, and 
were on their way tothe Bristol (Conn.) copper mines, 
where they hoped to meet their husband and father. As 
the steamer was leaving the wharf, the mother stood in 
the gangway, almost frantic with anxiety and grief. Had 
the kind hearted captain (Lefevre) been present and un- 
derstood her case, he would have waited till her danghter 
had come on board, or until the mother and her other chil- 
‘dren could be put on shore. But as it was, the family 
were separated, under circumstances of peculiar trial. It 
appears that a few minutes before the steamer started, the 
mother sent her oldest daughter, a girl between 12 and 
\13 years of age, to buy some bread. Before she return- 
-ed, the steamer was off for New Haven. What the poor 
girl’s thoughts were, when she returned to the wharf, and 





found the boat gone, and herself left alone in a strange 
city of half a million of inhabitants, we know not, but 
can partly imagine. The mother was, if possible, still 
more wretched. 


child! my poor child!” 
some of the passengers tried to console her, by telling her 
that the little girl would no doubt be taken care of, and 
be sent up to her at New’ Haven, by the evening boat. 


dominated. 
midst of strangers, without a home or friend, or knowl- 
edge of anything around her? Whom could she trust? 
How liable to be decoyed away by villians, and reserved 
for a doom worse than death? 
desired a more lively personification of grief, than when 
that mother, after being in a measure quieted, sat sobbing 
in her chair, nursing her infant, and hugging it to her 
bosom, while her other children, except the lost one, sat 
around her on the floor, not one of them uttering a cry, 
but every countenance expressive of the deepest sorrow. 


and after some soothing remarks, returned them the whole 
of their passage money. Several dollars were also given 
them by the passengers. 
by waiting for Matilda at New Haven until Saturday even- 
ing, they were under the necessity of spending the Sab- 
bath there, as there was no subsequent train for Bristol 


duced symptoms of mental aberration in the mother, 


When she found that the steamer was actually off, and 
hat there was no hope of returning to the wharf, all the 
ender sympathies of a parent’s heart were awakened 


And who of my young friends will say that Ella did not 


act justright? Have any of you quarrelled with your 
schoolmates ? 
happier than to indulge in bitter feelings against them. I 
will give you a text. which I wish all little school girls to 
remember. It is, ‘‘ Be kindly affectioned one to anoth- 
er.” 


If so, do as Ella did. You will feel much 


[Ch. Observer. 





vithin her, and she ran about the boat crying, ‘Oh, my 
The steward of the boat and 








Parental. 





Hogarth could not have 


Presently Capt. Lefevre came and sat down by them, 


This was the more needful, as 


until Monday. But what if Matilda should not come? 
What if they should never see her again? ‘These appre- 
hensions, together with the anxiety already endured, pro- 


even before she arrived at New Haven. Immediately on 
their arrival, a telegraphic despatch was forwarded to 
Messrs. Saxton & Webb, agents of the line in New York, 
requesting them to send by the afternoon boat, the little 
girl that was left in the morning, and saying that her 
mother would wait for her at New Haven. On receiving 
this message, Messrs. Saxton & Webb, who had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the mishap, went to the wharf, and 
found the little girl crying. ‘This must have been at least 
five hours after the steamer’s departure. They told her 
the message they had received from New Haven, and that 
they would send her safe to her mother in a few hours, 
which they accordingly did, free of cost. 

Thus, after a day of fearful anxiety and suspense, the 
family circle was again united, to the great joy of all— 
though the shattered mind of the mother prevented her 
from a full appreciation of the fact. The family where 
she spent the Sabbath informed us that she was evidently 
a good deal deranged, and that Matilda said she had been 
so befure. Her former derangement was occasioned by 
the loss of a husband and child, (the latter being burnt or 
scalded todeath.) On Monday, she and all her children 
took the railroad train for Bristol, and must have reached 
their destination in a few hours, 
Here is one. small chapter in the life of a poor hard 
working woman; and if we could read the unwritten his- 
tory of families and individuals, how many such scenes, 
or others equally and still more afflicting, would rise upon 
our vision, [Jour. of Commerce. 
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THE LITTLE SCHOOL GIRLS. 


**T would not have made up with Susan Gray, if I had 
been you, Ella,” said Alice Jones to her companion, as 
they walked along together from school one evening. 

Ella Roberts and Susan Gray went to the same school, 
and had always been good friends until recently, when 
Susan had said something at which Ella took offence, and 
they had not spoken for several days. 

Alice continued, ‘‘ You know she offended you, Ella, 
and since your quarrel, she has been talking to the other 
girls about you.” 

An expression of anger rested for a moment on Ella’s 
countenance, as Alice made this last remark, but it passed 
away as she replied, 

**Tam sorry Susan has talked about me, but indeed 
I have not felt happy since I have been angry with Susan, 
yet I was determined not to speak first, when last night 
as I knelt down and was repeating, ‘ Our Father,” just as 
I come to that part, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we for- 
give those who tresspass against us,’ something seemed 
to whisper, Do you do so, Ella? if not, you ought not to 
say that. Afier I lay down in bed, I tried to think about 
everything else, but Susan would come into my mind; 
and I thought all over our quarrel, and found | was to 
blame sometoo I wish we were only friends again ; and 

at last I resolved I would go to Susan to-day, and tell her 
how sorry | was we got angry at each other. This morn- 
ing when I awoke, I did not feel quite so willing to speak 
to Susan, but then I remembered mother always tells me 


and ask God to help me todo so, When J had done this, I 
was quite anxious for school time to arrive, Just as 1 came 
to the school door, I met Susan, and held out my hand to 
her, saying, Let's be good friends again, Susan, She ap- 
peared unwilling at first, but soon gave me her hand, and 
said she hoped we would never quarrel again. 

And now, Alice, don’t you think I acted just right to 





when I don’t feel like doing right, I ought to kneel down ° 


DID HE DIE FOR. ME? 


A little child sat quietly upon its mother’s lap. Its 
soft, blue eyes were looking earnestly into the face which 
was beaming with love and tenderness for the cherished 
darling. ‘The maternal lips were busy with a story. The 
tones of the voice were low and serious, for the tale was 
one of mingled sadness and joy. Sometimes they scarcely 
rose above a whisper, but the listening babe caught 
every sound. The crimson deepened on its little cheek, 
as the story went on increasing in interest. Tears gath- 
ered in its earnest eyes, and alow sob broke the stillness 
as its mother concluded. A moment, and* the ruby lips 
parted, and in tones made tremulous by eagerness, the 
child inquired, 

‘* Did he die for me, mamma?” 

“Yes, my child, for you—for all.” 

“* May I love him always, mamma, and dearly too?” 
“Yes, my darling, it was to win your love that he left 
his bright and beautiful home.” 
** And He will love me, mamma, I know he will. He 
died for me. When may I see Him in his other home?” 
** When your spirit leaves this world, my darling.” 

‘* My spirit,” murmured the child. 

** Yes, your spirit ;’’ that part of you which thinks and 
knows and loves. If you love Him here, you will go to 
live with him in heaven.” 
‘And I may love Him here. 
me, dear mamma.” 

And the mother bowed her head and prayed silently 
and earnestly that her babe might love the Saviour. 

| Reaper. 


I NEVER HEARD OF ANY OTHER WAY. 


A pious mother had a sick daughter. About ten months 
before, that daughter had made a profession of religion, 
and appeared well.. Now, being sick and not likely to 
live, the Christian mother was not satisfied with a mere 
profession, and desired present and clear evidence, that 
her beloved one, when about to leave for the unseen 
world, relied on the Lord Jesus Christ as her Saviour. 
In conversation on her spiritual state, she asked, “‘ How 
do you expect to be saved: by Christ alone, or in some 
other way?” She readily and calmly replied, “‘ 2 never 
heard of any other way.” Happy mother who had point- 
ed her to Jesus alone, as “the way, and the truth, and 
the life.’* Happy daughter, who had been thus taught, 
and had thus learned the truth. 

“I neve® heard of any other way.” As these words 
dropped from the lips of the pastor, when about to attend 
the funeral of this young servant of Christ, I could not 
but contrast her condition with that of others. I thought 
of the millions of pagans, who had heard of many other 
ways, but all connected with dumb idols. I thought of 
Mohammedans, relying on the delusions of their prophet’s 
dreams as the way to their peculiar paradise. ‘The way 
of papists also, as another way, by penances, masses, pur- 
gatory, relics and indulgences, the devices of blinded and 
selfish priests, engaged my mournful meditations, The 
Jew hears of Moses and the prophets, but is taught and 
led by his rabbies to deny and curse the name of Jesus. 
His is another way. The infidel, pretending to follow the 
dictates of reason, is bewildered by his torchlight, into 
the mazes of speculation, and “puts darkness for light 
and light for darkness, calling evil good, and good evil.” 
Many also “‘ kindle a fire and compass themselves about 
with sparks,” and think they are very good Christians, 
being members of evangelical churches, unto whom the 
Lord says, “ Walk in the light of your fire, and in the 
sparks that ye have kindled; this shall ye have at my 
hand, ye shall lie down in sorrow.” ‘‘ Neither is there 
salvation in any other: for there is none other name un- 
der heaven given among men, whereby we must be sav- 
ed.” [Am. Messenger. 
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Morality. 








HISTORY OF AN ACORN. 


I dwelt upon the lofty branch of an oak for a long 
while; but one day a sudden gust of wind bore me to the 
ground, from which situation I was taken up by a beautl- 
ful boy, retarningsfrom school to his companions. A shade 
of thought passed over his brow as he gazed at me, and 
his eye assumed so serious a look that his schoolmates 
paused in their sports to learn the results of his medita- 
tions ; which were, that lofty as was the tree from which 
I fell, it was once a simple acorn. His story not being 
believed by his wise friends, it was resolved that I should 
be planted, and thus prove the truth or falsity of what he 
said, 

It was indeed a sad moment for me when the damp 
earth hid from my sight the bright world above, and for 
many days J gave myself up to despair, but finally I grew 
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nd; so I timidly peeped through the earth, and in- 
ithe fresh air. My joy could not have been greater 
, that ofthe little boy, who, on visiting the spot where 
ss planted, found me quite above the ground. His 
vtion being proved, no more was thought about me, 
i] was left to myself. 
Time hastened on. Summer and winter quickly suc- 
ded each other, and every year found me increasing in 
}pand beauty. And the boy—had he not changed too? 
had been away from his native home, and had now 
wed with a manly step and haughty mien. Oh! how 
ike the laughing bey, who, twenty years before, bound- 
wer the fields so light and free of heart! But not- 
jstanding the gay and dissipated world in which he 
dt, the thousand cares and pursuits of the associations 
arly days were not entirely obliterated from his mind. 
pwandered over the grounds, marking each change that 
{taken place, and he started in surprise, when he saw 
‘and remembered me as the little shrub he had tended 
ihso much care many years before. It was easy to 
gine, from the expression of his countenance, what 
wghts were passing through his mind. ‘I'he wind, rain 
sand air had all conduced to make what I then was, 
il had daily increased in that which was good. He 
yhad had advantages showered upon him; but had he 
proved them ashe ought? I felt grateful that I was 
ys happily made the means of teaching him a lesson not 
nto be forgotten. 
Again I would pass over years of my monotonous ex- 
nce, and introduce myself in all the pride and gran- 
rof the monarch of the forest; my massive trunk 
ported branches that towered far above any competi- 
around. ‘Truly, I was fair to look upon, might I judge 
m the admiration and awe with which an aged man re- 
ded me. ‘There was little in him to remind me of the 
ous boy or the haughty man of days gone by, yet there 
seen the same thoughtful look that ever characteriz- 
him. 
Itwas indeed pleasant for me to have the bowed form 
that old man repose under my spreading branches, and 
hear his words of wisdom imparted to light-hearted 
hildren around! But such happiness could not last long. 
e passed away from the earth, weighed down by his in- 
mities, while I was yet in my prime. 
“Vain boaster !’’ said Time to me one day, as I was 
mgratulating myselfon account of my beauty, strength, 
ad long life, “‘ be silent, nor pride thyself on thy length 
days; for surely, thou shalt soon be like the aged one 
me to his long home !” 
Ilaughed his prophecy to scorn; but it was too true. 
jform is now bowed low to what it once was. My 
aches are bare and lifeless; a few scattered leaves alone 
main to me, lamenting, as it were, my doom. Light- 
arted children shun me, for what is there in a withered 
ee to promote the happiness of the young? Yet would 
teach them a lesson, as I mourn from day to day in my 
eliness. { would tell them of the short race of man ; 
}the fickleness of friendship; the bright hopes and 
ide of youth dashed to the ground ; the folly, the mad- 
3 of living without a thought of another state of exist- 
nce, Yes, many a truth might they learn from me, would 
ey but hear; but perversely they turn their eyes away, 
id I must leave them to learn from experience, as I have 
bne. [ Knickerbocker. 











Religion. 








THE FOUR WORDS. 


“Four little words did me more good when I was a 
y,than almost anything else,” said a gentleman the 
het day. ‘* 1 cannot reckon up all the good they have 
me me; they were the first words which my mother 
hught me.” 
“Indeed ; what were the four little words?” said I. 
He answered me by relating the following story. 
“My father grafted a pear tree; it was a very choice 
aft, and he watched it with great care. ‘The second 
er it blossomed, but it bore but one pear. They were 
idtobe a very nice kind of pear, and my father was 
it anxious to see if they came up to the man’s promises. 
his single pear, then, was an object of some concern to 
yfather. He wanted it to become fully ripe; the high 
nds, he hoped, would not blow off the pear; and he 
pe express directions to all the children, on no account 
‘touch it. The graft was low, and easily reached by 
’. It grew finely, ‘1 think that graft will meet my ex- 
tclations,” said my father many times to my mother. 
I hope, now, there is some prospect of our having good 
ars,” 
“Everybody who came into the garden, he took to the 
raft, and everybody said, ‘It will prove to be a most ex- 
lent pear.” 
“It began to look’ very beautifully; it was full and 
Mund; arich red glow was gradually dying its cheeks, 
id its grain was clear and healthy. 
Is it not almost ripe? I long for a bite,” I cried, as 
sllowed father one day down the alley to the pear tree. 
Wait patiently, my child; it will not be fully ripe 
es week,’ said my father. 
I thought I loved pears better than anything else; 
ten [ used to stop and look longingly up to this. Oh, 
OW good it looks, I used to think, smacking my lips ; I 
ish it was all mine. 


rr . 
The early apples did not taste as good; the currants 


of in comparison with this pear. The longer 1 stopped 

alone under the pear-tree, the greater my longing for it, 

until I was seized with the idea of gettingit. OT wish I 

had it, was the selfish thought that gradually got upper- 

most in my mind, 

“One night after we were in bed, my brothers fell 

asleep long before I did; I tossed about and could not 

get to sleep. I crept up and went tothe window. It was 

a warm, stil] summer night; there was no moon; ho 

noise except the hum of numberless insects. My father 

and mother were gene away. I put my head out of the 

window and peeped into the garden. 1 snuffed pleasant 

smells. I traced the dark outlines of the trees. I glanc- 

ed in the direction of the pear tree. The pear tree,—then 

the pear! My mouth was parched; I was thirsty. I 

thought how good a juicy pear would taste. I was tempted. 

‘“A few moments found me creeping down the back 

stairs, with neither shoes, stockings, or trowsers on. The 

slightest creaking frightened me. I stopped on, every 

stair to listen. Nancy was busy somewhere else, and 

John had gone to bed. At last I fairly felt my way tothe 

garden door. It was fastened. It seemed to take me 

ages to unlock it, so fearful was I of making anoise, and 

the bolt grated. I got it open, went out, and latched it 
after me. It was good to get out ia the cool night air. I 

ran duwn the walk. The patting of my feet made no 
noise on the moist earth. I stopped a moment and look- 
ed all around, then turned in the direction of the pear 
tree. Presently I was beneath its branches. : 

‘* Father will think the wind has knocked it off; but 
there was not a breath of air stirring. Father will think 
somebody has stolen it—some boys came in the night, 
and robbed the garden—he’ll never know. I trembled 
at the thodght of what I was about to do. Oh, it will 
taste so good, and father never will, never can know it; 
he never would think I took it. 

*‘T leaned against the trunk of the-tree and raised my 
hand to find it, and to snatch it. On tiptoe, with my 
hand uplifted, and my head turned upward, I beheld a 
star looking down upon me through the leaves. ‘ Tuovu 
Gop sgest Me!’ escaped from my lips. The star seem- 
ed like the eye of God spying me out under the pear tree. 
I was so frightened I did not know whattodo. ‘ Tnou 
Gop seest Me!’ I could not help saying, over and over 
again. God seemed on every side. He was looking me 
through and through. I was afraid to look, and hid my 
face. It seemed as iffather and mother, and all the boys, 
and everybody in town would take me for a thief. It ap- 
peared as though all my conduct had been seen as by the 
light of day. It was sometime before I dared to move, 
so vivid was the impression made upon my mind by the 
awful truth in these four words, ‘Thou God seest me.’ I 
knew he saw me. I felt that he saw me. 

‘* | hastened from the pear tree ; nothing on earth would 
at that moment have tempted me to touch the pear. With 
very different feelings did I creep back to my bed again. 
I lay down beside Asa, feeling more like a condemned 
criminal than anything else. No one in the house had 
seen me, but oh, it seemed as if every body knew it, and 
I should never dare meet my father’s face again. It was 
a great while before I went to sleep. 1 heard my parents 
come home, aud I involuntarily hid my face under the 
sheet. But I could not hide myself from a sense of God’s 
presence. His eyes seemed everywhere, diving into the 
very depths of my heart. It started a train of influences 
which, God be praiséd, 1 never got over. If 1 was ever 
tempted to any secret sin, ‘'I'hou God seest me,’ stared 
me in the face, and I stood back restrained and awed.” 

The gentleman finished ; his story interested me greate 
ly. 1 think it will interest many children. I hope it 
will do more than interest them, I hope it may do them 
much good. 

‘*Thou God seest me.” Those four little words are 
from the Bible. Hagar uttered them. She fled in anger 
from her mistress, Sarah, and went into the wilderness. 
An angel met her by a fountain of water. The angel 
bade her return to her mistress, and told her some things 
in her life, which Hagar thought nobody knew but herself. 
“Thou God seest me,” she exclaimed. ‘Then she knew 
it was the angel of God, for nobody but he could look 
into the most secret things. 

Children, learn these four small word. Impress them 
upon your heart. Think of them when you lie down, 
when you get up, and when you go by the way; when 
alone or when with your companions, both at home and 
abroad, remember ‘‘ Thou God seest me.” [Am. Messeng. 











Biography. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


One Reuben Rouzy of Virginia, owed the General 
about one thousand pounds. While President of the 
United States, one of his agents brought an action for the 
money; judgment was obtained and execution issued 
against the body of the defendant, who was taken to jail. 
He had considerable landed estate, but this kind of prop- 
erty cannot be sold in Virginia, unless at the discretion 
ofthe person. He had a large family, and for the sake 
of his children, preferred lying in jail to selling his land. 
A friend hinted to him, that probably General Washing- 
ton did not know anything of the proceeding, and that it 
might be well to send him a petition, with a statement 
of the circumstances. He did so—and the very next post 
from Philadelphia, after the arrival of his petition in that 
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gether with a full discharge, and a severe reprimand to the 
agent, for having acted in such a manner. Poor Rouzy 
was consequently restored to his family, who never laid 
down their heads at night without first presenting prayers 
to heaven for “‘ their beloved Washington.” Providence 
smiled upon the labors of the grateful family, and in a 
few years, Rouzy enjoyed the exquisite pleasure of being 
able to lay the money with the interest, at the feet of this 
truly great man. Washington reminded him that the 
debt was discharged. Rouzy replied, the debt of his 
family to the father of their country, and the preserver of 
their parent could never be discharged; and the General 
to avoid the pleasing importunity of the grateful Virgin- 
ian, who would not be denied, accepted the money—only 
however, to divide it amongst Rouzy’s children, which he 
immediately did. [Old Colony Memorial. : 
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ADAMS AND FRANKLIN. 


The New York Day Book calls the .attention to the 
fact of the influence of Franklin upon the character of 
John Quincy Adams. In 1778, when the latter was only 
eleven years old, he wentto Paris with his father, and 
there came under the particular notice of the great phi- 
losopher. Franklin was delighted with the docility, grav- 
ity and quickness of the boy, and enjoyed his society so 
much, that at length he took him to his own house. at 
Passy, where the little John Quincy remained a domicili- 
ated inmate during a whole winter. From such an. in- 
structor as Franklin, he must have derived many whole- 
some and life-long impressions; and, at his plastic and 
imitative age, his character must have been greatly'in- 
fluenced by one, whom he saw the object of honors and 
attentions, which kings might have envied. 

The rigidly methodical habits of all higgier life,— 

his prudent and safe management of his pectniary affairs 
through a long course of years, in which his position en- 
couraged a constant liberal expenditure,—his uniform and 
exact adherence to a system of rules of action early laid 
down by himself for his own moral government,—and per- 
haps also some degree of that violent and unchanging ab- 
horrence of slavery which so eminently distinguished him, 
—all those, it is suggested,—were natural results of his 
early association with Franklin, so devoted to the philos- 
ophy of economy and utility, so fond of practical wisdom 
expregsed in rules and systems of life, in proverbs and 
maxims,—and furthermore distinguished as one of the 
earliest opponenents of negro slavery in America. . It.is 
justly remarked in conclusion ; 
Mr. Adams seems in his youth to have had a remarka- 
ble power of attracting to himself the fond and admiring 
regard of the greatest of men; nor did he lose it in his 
manhood. Washington conceived a fondness and respect 
for him, which he manifested by an important diplomatic 
appointment at the very early age of twenty-six years—an. 
act which brought down upon President Washington a 
storm of the most vehement abuse from some of the, 
journals of that period, in which the venerated ‘‘ Father 
of his country,”” was derided and denounced for the se- 
lection of his ‘‘ boy minister,” as he wascalled. 








Natural Historp. 








CANINE SAGACITY. 


Many an anecdote has been recorded of the remarka- 
ble docility and sagacity of the canine species, and per- 
haps the following short account of two dogs connected 
with the police of this city, may be read with interest. 
That establishment is seldom without one or more..dogs. 
about the premises, but the most remarkable of then wag 
a black mastiff named Turk, who was about the police 
office for 10 or 12 years. Whenever there was an alarm. 
of fire, he was first at the engine house, and when the 
firemen arrived, was furnished with a lighted torch, which 
he carried in his mouth, and in this way ran in front of the 
engine to the scene of conflagration. On one occasion 
when ‘Turk was at his usual duty, running at the head 
of an engine along the North Bridge, another dog came 
barking behind him and annoyed him in his progress; 
he immediately turned round, and thrust his lighted 
torch into the face of his quarrelsome companion, who 
ran off yelling with pain, while Turk gravely resumed 
his post of honor and preferment, and went on as if noth- 
ing had happened. Arrived at the fire, he might be often 
seen on the highest pinnacle of the burning mass, and 
frequently had very narrow escapes while running along 
the walls and floors. He was a great favorite with the 
firemen and police officers, but it unfortunately happened 
that he took a dislike to one of the officials, and came 
into unpleasant contact with him two or three times, for 
which he was reluctantly discharged. Though comfor- 
tably provided for, however, poor Turk pined away, and 
died in a short time. He was succeeded by a white ter- 
rier, named Billy, which had been about five years in the 
establishment. ‘The animal has the same liking for fires 
as his predecessor; and being almost constantly in at- 
tendance in the lieutenant’s room, when the alarm was 
given, he starts off to the engine house as soon as the 
messenger makes the announcements, and impatiently 
waits till the engine starts. This he always accompa- 
nies, and continues in a state of incessant activity and 
seeming enjoyment till the fire is extinguished. He isa 
great favcrite with the officers, one of whom never fails to 
give him daily a biscuit or two, which food he prefers to 





city, brought him an order for his immediate release, to- 


any other. [Edinburgh Adv. 
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VHE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Editorial. , 


THE INFIDEL CONVINCED. 
A man was once convinced of the truth of the Bible in the 
following manner. He had been brought up an infidel. His 
father before him was an infidel. He had made himself famil- 
jar with all the objections which infidels bring forward, and he 
often puzzled plain, unlearned Christians by means of those 
objections. One day, he was passing through a grave yard, and 
saw a little boy upon his knees praying. 
“ Hallo, there, you, what are you about 2” said he to the boy. 








‘‘ Nothing bad, I hope,” said the little boy, somewhat asham- 


ed of being caught praying. ; 

“Nothing very bad,” said the infidel, “but something very 
foolish. Do you think that God has nothing better to do than 
to notice what you say to him ?” 

The boy regarded him with a look of astonishment and terror, 
and said,“ I guess God notices what you say, and will call you 
to an account for it,” and he passed on carelessly whistling a 

ne. 

What the boy said about heing called to an account, fasten- 
ed itself upon his mind, and would not let go its hold. He 
scarcely believed there was a God. He did not believe that 
God took any notice of the ordinary actions of men. He had 
no fear of being called to an account for his deeds. If he were 
to be, he thought he had done nothing very bad, Still he could 
not get the words of the boy out of his mind, and they troubled 
him. He was led by them to dpen the Bible. He did not be- 
lieve the Bible, still he was led to read it. He read the passage 
declaring that God would bring into judgment every secret 
thing, and he was filled with fear. He struggled against thet 
fear. “Why,” said he, “should I be afraid of anything contain- 
edin a bags I know is not true?” But he was afraid. 
His mind dwelt upon the things which he had done, and which 
must come into judgment, if the Bible wastrue. He became 
thus convinced that he was a sinner, and he felt that it was an 
evil and bitter thing to be @ sinner. He felt the need of pardon. 
He kept on reading the Bible. It told him how pardon was to 
be obtained. It showed him just such a salvation as he felt he 
needed. He sought it carefully, and at length, found peace to 
his soul. He then said, he knew the Bible was true; he felt 
its truths in his very soul. He knew it was true from the effects 
it produced upon his own heart. Have you, my readé@r, the 
same evidence ? Would it not greatly add to your happiness to 
have it? Is it not in your power to have it? J. As 
ps 


“I HAVE NO HOME.” 

I shall never forget how deeply I pitied a boy, who was about 
my own age, as he said in the bitterness of his heart, “Ihave 
no home.” We, that is, a number of the village boys, had been 
playing on the Green, one bright moonlight might in November. 
When we began to grow cold, we went into the inn to warm 
ourselves, A good fire was blazing in the fire place in the bar- 
room. There was no one inthe room excepting the good na- 
tured inn-kéeper, who sat dozing in his chair. We sat down 
and began to converse, at first, in whispers, but by degrees in 
a louder tone of voice. The inn-keeper awoke, and appeared to 
be pleased to see us enjoying ourselves. We staid there till 
the nine o’clock bell rung, when he told us it was time for us to 

@go home. We all arose to go, except a thinly clad boy, who 
was in the corner near the fire. 

* Come, are you not going home ?” said one, to him. 

* T have no home,” was the reply. It was spoken in a tone of 
sadness, which went to my heart. I knew how much meaning 
there was in those words. His father wasa drunkard. He was 
seldom sober. He was exceedingly quarrelsome and cruel 
when he was underthe influence of rum. It was true that the 
poor boy had no home, in the true sense of the term, Have'you, 
my young reader, a home? ahappy home? Have you pa- 
rents who love you, and who strive to make you happy? Have 
you brothers and sisters who love you, and in whose society you 
pass delightful hours? How thankful ought you to be for 
such blessings ? and how ought you to pity, and pray and labor 
for the happiness of those who are destitute of those bles- 


sings? J. Ae 





SHORT STORIES.—NO. I. 
“ LET THEM FIGHT IT OUT.” 


Among the St. Regis Indians, on the St. Lawrence River, is 
a venerable old Indian by the name of Sabatas—a white-headed 
old man, very nearly an hundred years old. He is mild, pleas- 
ant, and when acquainted, talkative and amusing. He will tell 
you many, and long stories about his hunting, his dangers and 
mishaps—some of which are very amusing. I will recall one 
at the present time. 

“T was trapping beaver,” said he, “on the Grass River, near 
Cranberry Lake,when one day I sat downon the bank of the river 
to eat my dinner. Just before me, was a large tree which had 
fallen over, and lay over the rivera few feet above the water. 
As Isat eating my dinner, I looked up, and there lay a large 
panther on the top of the log, fast asleep! I had no gun buta 
light shot gun, and was afraid to shoot at him, lest I only wound 
him, and then he would come at me. So I kepteating my din- 
ner. Very soon a large bear came along, smelling on the ground, 
till he reached the log ; then he crept up softly, and went out 
till he came to the panther ; then he stood still a moment, and 
lifting up his paw, gave the panther a blow that knocked him 














off in an*instant into the water! Ina moment the bear turned 
round and ran back to the bushes, The panther got up out of 
the water, climbing up on a limb till he came to the place 
where he could smell the bear’s tracks, Then with a growl he 
made after the bear. Prétty soon I heard a great muss in the 
bushes, tearing, screaming and yelling. “Let them fight it 
out,” I said to myself. SoTIsat still and ate on. By and byI 
crept out softly and carefully, and there in the thick bushes, I 
found them both—both dead! Bothdreadfully torn! SoI took 
both their skins, and left the bones to lie where they lie to this 
day. And this too I learned, that when bears and panthers or 
men meet, and want to fight, I let them fight it out. Indians 
who do so, always get both skins.” . 

And a good lesson did old Sabatas learn—that those who quar- 
rel and fight, get all the scratches and wounds, while those who 


sit still will get all the skins. When men quarrel and goto law, 


they get the wounds,—the lawyers the skins. When little boys 
and girls quarrel, they make themselves miserable and wretch- 
ed, whi} those who are mild and kind, get the smiles and the 
love which the others lose. What say my young readers? Is 
it not so? And will they not remember the story of the bear 
and the panther—both losing their lives and their skins because 
they would fight it out ? 0. &. 








Variety. 








TOUCHING STORY. 


The following beautiful and touching story was related by 
Dr. Schnebly, of Maryland, at a recent meeting held in New 
York, to hear the experience of twenty reformed drunkards: 

A drunkard who had run through his property, returned one 
night to his unfurnished home. He entered his empty hall— 
anguish was gnawing at his heart strings, and langdage is inad- 
equate tu express his agony as he entered his wile’s apartment, 
and there beheld the victims of his appetite, his lovely wife and 
darling child. Morose and sullen, he seated himself without a 
word; he could not speak, he could not look upon them. The 
mother said to the little angel by her side, “Come my child, it 
is time to go to bed;” and that little babe, as she was wont, 
knelt by her mother’s lap, and gazing wistfully into the face of 
her suffering parent, like a piece of chiseled statuary, slowly 
repeating her nightly orison; and when she had finished, the 
child (but four years of age,) said to her mother, “* Dear ma, may 
I not offer up one more prayer?” “Yes, yes, my sweet pet, 
pray.” And she litted up her tiny hands, closed her eyes, and 
prayed, * O God! spare, oh spare my dear papa!” That prayer 
was wafted with electric rapidity tothe throne of God. It was 
heard on high—it was heard on earth. The responsive “Amen,” 
burst from the.father’s lips, and his heart of stone became a 
heart of flesh. Wife and child were both clasped to his bosom, 
and in penitence he said, “ My child you have saved your father 
from the grave of a drunkard. I'll sign the pledge.” 

pe 


“IS HE RICH.” 


Many a sigh is heaved—many a heart is broken—many a life 
is rendered miserable by the terrible infatuation which parents 
often manifest inchoosing a life companion for their daughters. 
How is it possible for happiness to result from the union of two 
principles sv diametrically opposed to each other in every point 
as virtue isto vice? How often is the first question which is 
asked respecting the suitor to the daughter, this—* is he rich 2” 

“Is he rich ?”—yes, he abounds in wealth; but does that af- 
_ any evidence that he will make akind and affectionate hus- 

and? 

“Is he rich ?”—yes, his clothing is purple and fine linen, and 
he fares sumptuously every day; but can you infer from this 
that he is virtuous ? 

“Is he rich ?”—yes, he has thousands floating on every ocean; 
but do not riches take to themselves wings and fly away ? Will 
you consent that your daughter should marry a man that has 
nothing to recommend him but his wealth? Ah! beware; the 
gilded bait sometimes covers the barbed hook. Ask not if he 
has wealth, but if he has virtue—and do not sacrifice your daugh- 
ter’s peace for money. 

——>_— 


THE MALAY’S TEST OF HONESTY—WORTH TRYING. 


A New England sea captain who visited “India beyond the 
Ganges,” was boarded by a Malay merchant, a man of consid- 
erable property, and asked if he had any tracts he could part 
with. The American, ata loss how to accounnt for such a sin- 
gular request from such a man, inquired:—* What do you want 
of tracts? youcannot read aword of them.” “True, but I have 
a use for them, nevertheless, Whenever one of your country- 
men or an Englishman calls on me to trade, I puta tract in his 
way and watch him. Ifhe reads it soberly and with interest, 
I infer that he will not cheat me? If he throws it aside with 
contempt or a profane oath, I have no more to do with him; I 
cannot trust him.” 

ee 


A YOUNG TIPPLER. 


A lad of only thirteen years, named John Driscoll, was con- 
victed at the police court at Boston, of being beastly drunk in 
the streets. What a sad instance of depravity is here presented ! 
It is truly mournful to see the hoary drunkard reeling on his 
course, having fallen by slow gradations from the dignity of the 
man into the sty of drunkenness; but to behold even childhood 
plunging at one leap so low, imparts a shock to every senti- 
ment of humanity which words cannot express. Let our little 
readers take warning by sucha fearful example. [N. Y. Organ. 

—_—_ 


THE WAY TO BE HAPPY. 


There was an Italian Bishop who had struggled through 
great difficulties without repining, and who met with much op- 
position in the discharge of his Episcopal function, without ever 
betraying the least impatience. An intimate friend of his, who 
highly admired these virtues, which he thought it impossible to 
imitate, one day asked the prelate if he could communicate the 
secret of being always thus quiet and happy. “ Yes,” replied 
the old man, “I can teach you my secret and with great facility 
—it Consists in nothing more than in making a right use of my 
eyes.” His friend begged him to explain himself. “ Most wil- 
lingly,” returned the Bishop. “In whatever state I am, I first 





look up to Heaven, and I remember that my principal busi 
here is to get there. { then look down upon the earth, and 
to mind how small aspace I shall soon occupy init. I then | 
abroad into the world, and observe what multitudes there 
more unhappy than myself. ThusI learn where true happir 
is placed, where all our cares must end, and how very |i 
reason I have to repine or complain.” 

—_—~»--— 


JUDGE BURNET. 


Judge Burnet, son of the famous Bishop of Salisbury, w} 
young, is said to have been of a wild and dissipated turn, 
ing one day found by his father in a very serious humor, “jw 
is the matter with you, Tom,” said the Bishop; what are 
ruminating on?” “A greater work than your lordship’s jj 
ry of the Reformation,” answered the son. “Aye! what is tha 
asked the father. “The reformation of myself, my lord,” rep] 
the son. ——— 


A BOY COMPETENT TO TESTIFY. 


A little boy being called upon the stand, ina Philadelp 
Court, was asked if he understood the nature of an oath, 
which he replied: “If I tell the truth now, and be good af 
wards, I will go to heaven.” The judge remarked that ¢ 
question was answered admirably, and immediately ordered ; 
boy to be sworn. —<p—- 

Goop Nature is one of the sweetest gifts of Provide 
Like the pure sunshine, it gladdens, enlivens, and cheers, 
the midst of hate, revenge, sorrow, and despair, how glorious 
its effects. —_>—— 

THE FAILINGS OF GOOD MEN are commonly more publish 
in the world than their good deeds; and one fault of a desery} 
man shal] meet with more reproaches than all his virtues pri 


Poetry. 


ORIGINAL. 


EARLY HABITS. 
Of all the fading scenes of earth, 
That checker life’s uneven road, 
There’s none so bright as youthful mirth ; 
And none so free from sorrow’s load. 


As twigs give shape to growing tree, 
So early habits shape the man; 
And lead a life from trouble free, 
Or fearful fires of sin will fan ! 


Ah! bitter, often is the fruit, 

That’s gathered by the wayward youth, 
Their taste, and appetites to suit, 

Though far it leads, from right and truth. 


Oft, idleness, with vacant mien, 
Form vagrant habits, hard to yield ; 
Lulling all fears, and conscience keen, 
*Till ruin bursts, and fate is sealed. 


Some secret, gnawing vice, unseen, 
Like canker-worm in lowly flower, 
Will often, seeming beauty glean, 
And wretched make the dying hour! 


Fond, lovely youth! remember well, 
Enstamp it on thy soul, with prayer, 

That vicious habits lead to hell, 
Where ruin’d victim’s wailings are! 


Avoid profane and impious lips; 
Habits of theft and lying breath; 

And pleasures giddy, dangerous slips, 
When syrens sing, and lure to death! 


Undying souls! take heed and shun, 
The wine cup’s fatal ruby flow! 
Fearful its sparkling currents run, 
To endless night—to endless wo! 
Bristol, N. H., Oct. 25. 
—~——_ 


TO MRS. JUDSON. 


SUGGESTED BY HER POEM “MY BIRD.” 
[See p. 28, of the present Volume.} 
And does thy bird, so loved, so fair, 
Still with its presence bless thy home ? 
Then thou indeed, most happy there, 
For earthly joys need’st never roam. 
But ah! a bird as fair as thine— 
And fairer, earth hath never known— 
I could once call, with fondness, mine, 
But now alas! that bird hath flown. 
O long, full long, may’st thou be spared 
The anguish that my heart doth know, 
And with glad songs may thy sweet bird 
Cheer thee wherever thou shalt go. 
And as it learns, when thou art lone, 

To charm thee with its sweetest lays, 
Then thou canst teach that infant voice 
Tosoar to heaven in grateful praise. 

And O! did not“ old ocean roll,” 
Between thy happy home and mine, 
I'd hasten to thy Indian cot, 
And share thy joys—yes, even thine! 
I'd woo that little bird to me, 
And fold it to my throbbing breast, 
And there in safety might it lie, 
Wiitre late my own was all so blest. 
Say, when at night thy “ birdling” fair, 
Doth fold its tiny wings to rest, 
Wilt thou not crave, in secret prayer, 
Blessings on this deserted nest ? 
-__—~- 


A LEAF. 


A leaf falls softly at my feet, 

Sated with rain and summer heat; 
What time this leaf was green and new 
I still had parents dear and true. 


A leaf—how soon it fades away! 

Child of the spring, the autumn’s prey ; 
Yet has this leaf out lived, I see, 

So much that was most dear to me. 














[West Lit. Mess. 
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